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whose early hopes of his genius were now raised to a full
confidence of that excellence, at which he afterwards
arrived.

At Utrecht, in March, 1688, in the twentieth year of his
age, he was advanced to the degree of doctor of laws; on
which occasion he published a learned dissertation, de
Transactionibus, and defended it with his usual eloquence,
learning, and success.

The attainment of this honour was far from having upon
Burman that effect which has been too often observed to
be produced in others, who, having in their own opinion
no higher object of ambition, have relapsed into idleness
and security, and spent the rest of their lives in a lazy en-
joyment of their academical dignities. Burman aspired
to further improvements, and, not satisfied with the oppor-
tunities of literary conversation which Utrecht afforded,
travelled into Switzerland and Germany, where he gained
an increase both of fame and learning.

At his return from this excursion, he engaged in the
practice of the law, and pleaded several causes with such
reputation, as might be hoped by a man who had joined
to his knowledge of the law, the embellishments of polite
literature, and the strict ratiocination of true philosophy;
and who was able to employ, on every occasion, the graces
of eloquence and the power of argumentation.

While Burman was hastening to high reputation in the
courts of justice, and to those riches and honours which
always follow it, he was summoned, in 1691, by the magis-
trates of Utrecht, to undertake the charge of collector of
the tenths, an office, in that place, of great honour, and
which he accepted, therefore, as a proof of their confi-
dence and esteem.

While he was engaged in this employment, he married
Eve Clotterboke, a young lady of a good family, and un-
common genius and beauty, by whom he had ten children,
of which eight died young; and only two sons, Francis and
Caspar, lived to console their mother for their father's
death.